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and slow, would cost at least from £6000 to ^£10,000 per 
mile, including the price of the ground. We should ob- 
serve however, that this does not include the cost of the 
carriages* engines, the various buildings which are required, 
independent of the railway itself, and numerous incidental 
expenses, which, in the case of the Liverpool railway, ap- 
pears to have amounted to upwards of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

THE SUPERIORITY OF RAILWAYS OVER 
OTHER MOPES OF CONVEYANCE. 

Having given some general idea of the construction 
and estimated expense of the different kinds of railways, 
we shall say something of their superiority as a mode of 
conveyance over the other methods now in use. 

While goods are conveyed on canals at the rate .of only 
three or four miles an hour, railways afford a velocity of 
ten or fifteen miles, or even more, when thought necessa- 
ry. Unlike canals, they are not obstructed by frost in win- 
ter, or drought in summer, or by frequent repairs ; nothing, 
indeed, except a heavy fall of snow suspending their use- 
fulness. By them, also, articles may be conveyed that are 
too bulky to pass through the locks of canals; and goods 
on 'them are not liable to the injuries to which they are 
exposed from storms, and other causes, on canals, particu- 
larly at their junctions with rivers. Railways, besides, ore 
constructed generally speaking at much less expense .than 
ordinary canals. They also occupy less ground, and can 
often be carried in a more direct line, in consequence of 
their not requiring the same precision in point of level. 

Over the present system of land carriage, by carts and 
waggons, they present the immense advantages of far great- 
er despatch, and far superior power; a locomotive steam 
engine, of eight horse power, being capable of propelling a 
load of from thirty to fifty tons, at the rate of ten or twelve 
miles an hour : while, for the conveyance of mails and 
passengers, they present a degree of celerity never before 
contemplated. Another advantage, of extreme importance, 
is the cheapness of carriage and fares. 

Such are some of the advantages that may be expected 
to result, in any civilized country, from the use of rail- 
roads. In Ireland, however, from its peculiar circum- 
stances, they seem likely to be valuable in an eminent 
degree. The soil is rich and fertile ; and the country pos- 
sesses numerous sources of wealth and prosperity : yet pov- 
erty and distress prevail extensively; and the horrors of 
famine are frequently felt in districts rarely equalled in 
fertility and natural resources. To what predisposing cau- 
ses, political or moral, these melancholy effects are to be 
attributed, it is not our present business to inquire; but 
certain it is, that the immediate occasion is the want of in- 
dustry, properly directed, among the numerous population. 
Manufactures and commerce are either wanting, or are too 
sparingly established ; and agriculture languishes. To re- 
move these evils, nothing perhaps would contribute more 
effectually than the establishment of easy, cheap, and ra- 
pid means of internal communication. Let the country 
be intersected with railways, passing through the most im- 
portant districts, and terminating in the principal seaports; 
and from these leading lines, let branches be extended to 
neighbouring towns, mines, and other places of importance; 
and a new impulse will be communicated to the energies 
of the nation. At proper' stations, stores and warehouses 
may be erected ; and markets may be established, for the 
purchase of the articles produced in the neighbourhood, 
and the sale of others in return. The grazier and the 
farmer will then find a ready sale for their cattle, their but- 
ter, and their corn ; and will thus have the most powerful 
motive for increased activity and exertion in raising arti- 
cles," which can thus be disposed of to advantage. They 
will also be supplied, on moderate terms, with whatever 
may be necessary for the culture of their grounds, or the 
erection of buildings, or for the comfort of themselves and 
their families ; and, having the means of procuring these 
articles more abundantly than before, they will gradually 
acquire what is unfortunately too little felt in Ireland— a 
wish to have houses, food, and clothing, of a comfortable 
kind. 

In many respects, Ireland presents great advantages for 
m^nu&ctureB. The population is numerous, and labour. 



cheap; and the fertility of the soil, if properly cultivated, 
is such as to supply ample provisions for a large manufac- 
turing population. Now, the promoting of internal com- 
munication would materially facilitate the establishment of 
manufactures of almost every kind. Coals and other ne- 
cessary articles would thus be procured on moderate terms; 
and the manufactured articles could be transported cheaply 
and rapidly to the proper market, so as to give the manu* 
facturer an early return for his capital. Such facilities 
seem likely, indeed, to present the strongest inducements 
to British capitalists to form establishments in Ireland ; as 
it is almost certain, that they could here manufacture 
their goods, by means of-proper machinery, on terms CO** 
siderably more moderate than they can do in England. 

We have thus far confined our views to the effect* 
which might be expected to result from the establishment 
of rail-roads in Ireland itself. There are other circum- 
stances, however, which add greatly to the advantages al- 
ready pointed out. By means of steam vessels, plying be> 
tween the principal sea-ports in Britain and Ireland, and by 
the railways on both sides, the manufactures and produce 
of Ireland could be poured over Britain with despatch and 
certainty, and to the mutual advantage of both countries; 
The excellence of Irish provisions, of different kinds, is 
well known ; and by the proposed means, they might b$ 
conveyed to England, in the best condition. Epping but- 
ter sells, in London, at Is, and Gd. per pound ; while in 
Ireland, butter of equal quality, which could be conveyed 
to any part of England fresh and good, can be had at half 
the price. It is perfectly possible, indeed, that butter 
might be churned in the centre of Ireland one day, and be 
the next, on the tables of the rich or poor, in Manchester 
or Birmingham ; and eggs, poultry, and flesh-meat, might 
be conveyed with equal despatch. 

The Commercial History of Great Britain amply demon- 
strates that its present pre-eminence is mainly attributable 
to the facilities which the steam-engine has afforded to 
our manufactures, that, by reducing the cost of production, 
the population at large have become consumers, to an extent 
which the most sanguine political economist never could 
have anticipated ; and, although the application of the 
steam-engine is comparatively recent in affording encreased 
facilities to our internal locomotion by railways, the result 
is sufficiently striking to excite the most serious attention. 
On the Liverpool and Manchester railway the previous ex- 
isting intercourse has been increased t/ireefoldi and the 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith railway, though constructed solely 
for the conveyance of coals and without reference to any 
passenger traffic, yet in the first year not less than 160,000 
persons ^vere conveyed along it almost solely for pleasure, 
and to a district not possessing any thing like the attrac- 
tions of Kingstown and its neighbourhood. 

It may be supposed that, from the state of the country, 
railways would not <pay in many parts of Ireland. Ths 

mere paying of a certain per centage, however, on the ori- 
ginal shares, should be a very minor consideration, either 
with landholders or merchants in this country, particularly 
the former. Should a landed proprietor expend jfc'.i...^ 
on such an object, without receiving directly evm a shil- 
ling in return, he might be repaid, in a manifold da^rviiy 
by the increased value of his lands,- and merchants <uxi 
traders may be much benefitted by the greater export una 
import of various articles, and by the increased consump- 
tion of others. By railways, also, both travelling and tju 
transmission of goods would be increased to a very <jmu 
extent; in the same manner as the intercourse between 
Dublin and Liverpool is many times greater since steam 
vessels began, a few years ago, to. afford new facilities, and 
new comforts for travelling. By this means, the profits of 
railways would, in most cases, be much greater than pre- 
sent appearances would at first lead us to suppose , and 
there is, perhaps, no country where this would be the c he 
in a greater degree than in Ireland, which presents such a 
harvest of great natural advantages unreaped, and such a 
numerous population, whose energies, now comparatively 
dormant, if successfully awakened into useful and profitable 
action, could soon elevate their country to that rank to 
which it is entitled among the nations, by its natural re* 
[ souses* 
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Let landlords find tenants consider with whit safety »nd 
despatch, and at how »mall expense the grain, butter, pork, 
live cattle, and other productions of the interior, could be 
conveyed to seapoits; while building materials, manure, 
and other articles for the improvement of the country, 
could be had with equal ease in return. Let merchants 
and shopkeepers, bleachers and manufacturers, reflect on 
the facility and despatch with which the various articles 
that are constantly passing through their hands, may be 
transmitted from one place to another, as circumstances 
may require. Let the philanthropist consider what means 
of improvement would thus be afforded to our country. 
Give to its population the means of disposing of the pro- 
ductions of their farms to advantage, and of getting in re- 
turn the articles of convenience and comfort which they 
would thus be enabled to purchase, and they will be in- 
dustrious : give them timber and other materials for build- 
ing, at moderate expense, and they will gradually form the 
desire of having better dwellings than the miserable hovels 
in which, to the disgrace of our country, they now generally 



reside : afford the means of procuring fuel, and other arti- 
cles necessary for manufactures, and of transporting the 
manufactured article to its proper destination on moderate 
terms, and machinery will spring up through the land, and 
give other employment to the youth of our country, then 
to lounge in idleness through the day, and to prowl for 
blood, like the beasts of- the forest, in the night. 

From these considerations, therefore, we trust that land- 
ed proprietors, merchants, and all others in this country, 
who have it in their power to forward such an object, will 
bestow on the subject a due degree of attention. By this 
means, a large portion of our fine country would be opened 
up; the value of land would be increased : and the establish- 
ment of manufactures, in districts which are ripe for their 
introduction, would be rendered practicable and easy.* 

As we have already hinted, it is our intention to devote 
a portion of an early number of our third Volume to a 
particular account of the line of road at present in progress 
between this city and Kingstown, for which we have seve- 
ral sketches at present in a state of preparation. In the 
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inean time we may mention, that in the report presented ! 
by the managers to the Company on the 27th March Inst, ' 
it is stated that " more than two-thirds of the entire works 
have already been done; and that there are now about 
2000 men receiving daily employment on the line/' — Sure- 
ly, if the onlv good to be effected by the introduction of I 
public works into various parts of the countrv, were the ! 
employment of such a number of individuals, "who other- | 
wise would be walking about in idleness and starvation, 
the benefit to the countrv must bo immense. But we have 
already shown that this i* not the only good to be expect- 
ed — many advantages of still greater importance may fairly 
be calculated upon. From the report it appears that a 
sum of not less than £\ 1 8,1 86*, l*2s. 3d. has already been 
expended. Double this sum we should suppose will be 
required to complete the entire, and to pay for the car- 
riages, engines, &c. That the works are being executed 
in a very superior manner, must be evident to every indi- 
vidual at all conversant with such matters, who may have 
walked along the line, which, by the way, we may remark, 
even in its present unfinished state, wears a very interest- 
ing appearance. Considerable progress has been made in 



the tunnel and other works in the rcre of Lord Cloncur- 
ry's house; and the cutting through the demesne of Sir 
Harcourt Lees, is nearly completed. 

While we are sorry to find that Ireland could not pro- 
duce an individual or an establishment sufficiently exten- 
sive to undertake the manufacture of the steam-engines, we 
are very much gratified to know that the manufacture of 
the carriage?, which are of three kinds, lias been undertaken 
by an Irishman, Mr. Dawson of this city, who wo are in- 
formed has already completed several of them of the diffe- 
rent classes much to the satisfaction of the nvmagers. — 
We have seen some of them ; the first class carriages ap- 
pear to be not only very well constructed but very hand- 
some, they have been much admired by all who have seen 
them. There can be no question that our country is 
progressing in the arts and manufactures — a little more 
public spirit and a little more capital, and the people ot 
Ireland would soon show themselves not inferior to any 
others on the face of the globe. 

* For several of the foregoing particulars we are indebted to 
an article in a Belfast magazine, published some time since. 
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It may be amusing to our readers to know the number 
of persons and vehicles which pass to and from Kingstown 
in the course of a year ; the items are extracted from a do- 
cument in the possession of the Rail road Company, and 
upon which we believe they have founded a calculation of 
the probable profits to be derived from the road itself. 
Number of cars carriages, &c, passing to and from the Rock, 
from the 12th February 1831, to the 13th February 1832 
between six o'clock in the morning and nine at night : — 



Gigs 24,175 

Saddle Horses 46,164 

Carts 69.133 



Private Carriages . . 36,287 

Hackney Coaches . . 7,272 

Private Cars 133,537 

Public Cars 186,108 

Be the cause or causes what they may, no one who is 
well acquainted with the Kingstown road, will hesitate to 
admit that the intercourse between Dublin and Kingstown, 
has been progressively increasing. During the last summer 



it was so obvious that it was a subject of almost universal 
remark. 

As a fear exists in the minds of some that in conse- 
quence of the Railways, the number of persons now 
employed as drivers of cars, ginglcs, coaches, &c, will be 
thrown out of employment, and thereby become sufferers, 
we may passingly remark, that in Liverpool the same fear 
was entertained by the coach owners when the railway to 
Manchester was at first contemplated. It has since been as- 
certained that in consequence of the increased numbers 
on the road more employment is given, and more money 
made by thetransmission ofpersonsto and from the Railway, 
than was formerly by the entire run to Manchester. In 
reference to this and some other matters which we have 
incidentally noticed, we shall have occasion to speak more 
at length in the article on the Railway which we purpose 
giving in an early number of our third volume. 
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REVENGE^ AN IRISH TALE. 

" Should man, 
Poor frail man, attempt tojudpre his fellow, 
Kill in haste, and heat, and call it justice ; 
Oh ! forbid it heaven !" 

Autumn ! oh, what a delightful season ! how pure and 
sooling are its breezes; how calm and peaceful are its 
hours. After the heat and the eternal sun of summer, it 
may be said to re-emble the evening of a life that has 
been spent in the turmoil and bustle of the world. The 
rivulets elide so quietly along, as we do when age has 
cooled the fever in our veins, and the flowers of the field 
fade so gradually, as we day after day feel our spirits sink- 
ing beneath the slow and withering hand of time. There 
is a languor— a sadness, as it were, in the autumn even- 
ing, that makes it very dear to the human heart ; and we 
watch the ^ gentle decline of nature with the won- 
der and admiration, but not the heart-touching solicitude 
that we watch the wasting away of some beloved object 
whom the grave has marked out for its own. 

It was in the commencement of this delicious season, 
now some years ago, that we were entering the little town 
of W *—- which is situated in the south-west of Ire- 



land. There is a fair held there annually, and it happened 
that it was on the very fair day we were passing through 
it. On our approach we noticed numbers of men stand- 
ing in groups in the principal street, conversing together 
with many fierce and angry gesticulations, and not having 
the slightest appearance of that enjoyment which Irish 
peasants always take in any considerable assemblage. — 
Numbers of women bearing small stands and baskets were 
hurrying rapidly to and fro ; and nearly opposite the fair 
green there was a greater crowd than elsewhere, all stand- 
ing close round some object, which, on our nearer ap- 
proach, we found to be the mangled body of a policeman. 
There were many clots oi' blood on the road, which was 
covered with large loose stones and broken sticks ; and 
in fact, every thing denoted a recent and desperate con- 
flict. Some of the men had their heads tied up in a 
handkerchief, from beneath which could sometimes be seen 
the black dried blood that had trickled from their wounds; 
others had their hands wrapped closely in different ban- 
dages, as if they were cut in an attempt to seize on soma 
sharp instrument ; and all had gloomy, lowering frowns on 
their dark brows, as if they were meditating some despe- 
rate revenge, A dull, unnatural air of calm was observable 



